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Protest : And The Beat Goes On! 
Bangkok ... Toronto ... Prague ...Brasilia 
BANGKOK 


February 9-10, 2000 : 
Trade and Agriculture 


Post-Seattle Forum on 


On February 12-19, the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development will hold its tenth 
quadrennial conference in Bangkok. Since the 
WTO came to existence, big players in the global 
trading regime have sidetracked the vital link of 
trade to development, relegating such concerns 
to the UNCTAD. While it is a non-binding trade 
body in contrast to the WTO, the UNCTAD has 
more or less served as a forum of developing 
nations to raise development issues in relation to 
trade. 


The aftershock from Seattle is bound to shape the 
outcome of UNCTAD X . It will be worthwhile to 
observe and explore possibilities of pushing 
developing nations into firming up a collective 
position in support of people's demands in Seattle. 


Peasant movements worldwide have already put 
forward the call, Take Agriculture Out of WTO. 
The call aptly mirrors the position and perspective 
of small farmers, peasants and marginalized rural 
sectors who have been the worst victims of 
agricultural trade liberalization. It is a radical 
departure from simply pleading the WTO for more 
export market access in favor of developing 
countries or dismantling subsidies in the North to 
make third world exports competitive. Small 
farmers in the third world do not gain anything 
from increased exports. Only big agribusiness 


TNCs and the local landed elite benefit from it. In 
fact, it is the orientation towards export 
agriculture that has made the third world 
perpetually underdeveloped and_ which has 
exacerbated peasant landlessness, food insecurity 
and environmental degradation. 


From Seattle to Bangkok and then on to Geneva, 
we should not let our guards down and vigorously 
oppose all moves by the US and other big 
economic powers to pursue their failed agenda in 
Seattle. We must support the call to get 
agriculture out of the WTO even as we find ways 
of pushing the processes of the WTO towards 
emasculating its hold on key and related issues 
around’ agriculture and _ stopping _ further 
liberalization of third world economies. We must 
work for a united front of all developing and least 
developed nations in fighting for national 
economic sovereignty and genuine development. 


The forum is being organized by the International 
South Group Network (ISGN) in cooperation with 
Focus on the Global South. For more information, 
contact: Naty Bernardino ISGN-Manila_ c/o 
Resource Center for People's Development (RCPD) 
e-mail address: rcpd@info.com.ph or isgn@tri- 
isys.com_ Tel/fax: (632)-436-18-31 or Alice 
Raymundo PKMM (National Association of Patriotic 
Peasants -Philippines) e-mail: alice@info.com.ph 
or pkmm_phil@hotmail.com  Tel/fax: (632)-912- 
39-62 


TORONTO 


Speaking in Toronto on January 6, the Canadian 
Action Party leader, the Hon. Paul Hellyer, set the 
record straight on "free" trade. He reacted to an 
Angus Reid poll, released January 3rd, which 
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revealed that Canadians are confused about their 
country's current situation. "The poll results show 
how the governments of Jean Chrétien and Brian 
Mulroney have successfully mislead the Canadian 
electorate. It ... also shows that 61% are angry at 
our federal government for not doing more to stop 
U.S. and other foreign-owned corporations from 
buying Canadian-owned companies. 


"The most frustrating aspect of this poll is that it 
shows that the Canadian population is not aware 
of the fact that the present trade agreements with 
the U.S. actually permit and encourage such 
cross-border incursions," Mr. Hellyer said. "We at 
CAP have been saying all along that agreements 
such as the FTA, NAFTA, the narrowly defeated 
MAI and, now, the WTO, have all sought or are 
seeking to pave the way for the eventual 
corporate takeover of Canada." 


He further affirmed :"As Canada takes on the 
challenges of the 21st century, it is time to set the 
record straight on free trade. The Canada/U.S. 
Free Trade Agreement and NAFTA are not, | 
repeat, not primarily trade agreements. They are 
investment agreements which have led to the sale 
of much of Canada over the past decade. 


"The fact that Canadians don't realize this is the 
direct result of a deliberate and well-orchestrated 
misinformation campaign." 


"If we don't halt this progressive invasion in the 
very near future, we will have lost Canada to the 
United States forever. This would truly be the 
largest, bloodless political coup in the history of 
the world as we know it," warned Mr. Hellyer. 


The Canadian Action Party will be doing its utmost 
in the coming year to educate and organize 
Canadians so that they are capable of avoiding 
such a scenario, he stated. "We are readying 
ourselves for the next federal election which will 
determine whether Canada survives or falls." 


For more information, please contact: Paul Hellyer 
-- (416) 535-4144 Peter McCrindle -- (514) 428- 
0921 Web Site: Www.canadianactionparty.ca 
email address: cap-pac@istar.ca 








PRAGUE 


Czech Republic, September 2000: (Extracts from a 
communication received from an  ATTAC 
sympathiser in Prague) | 


"Turn Prague into Seattle! | "|The next summit of 
the IMF and World Bank will be taking place in 
|Prague, 2000. But this will not be just an 
ordinary summit. The purpose will be to show the 
vastly impoverished |peoples of the region that 
there is “no other future possibility” for |them but 
to accept the new reality of “globalised 
|capitalism’. | "We call upon workers and youth 
across Europe—east and west—to help build |the 
mass protest of next September—and to |come in 
their thousands. Campaign in your unions, your 
political | parties, in your protest organisations, in 
your anti-racist | movements and forums—come to 
Prague next year—en mass! We want to see |tens 
of thousands. | |"As well as the official campaign 
itself—a workers united front |campaign—SOP will 
be sending out regular information on |the 
Internet about the campaign as it builds itself and 
shapes its |demands, aims and means. For all 
activists and militants |who are interested, contact 
us for regular info and update." 


SOP pv.sop@post.cz 
BRASILIA 


In Brazil, a national plebiscite on the external debt 
is to run from Saturday 2 to Thursday 7 
September, 2000. This was decided at the J ubilee 
2000 Campaign (Brasilia, November 18 and 19 
1999) 


The overall aims are : 


- to make people aware that the external and 
internal debts are key causes of their problems; 

- further to establish the relationship between the 
external and internal debts and the social and 
ecological debts; 

- to bring the debate to the attention of public 
opinion and the grassroots; 

- to put the topic back on the agenda for public 
mobilization; 

- building on the debate, to question the neo- 
liberal economic model. 


Political aims include the fight to recover Brazil's 
sovereignty and to denounce IMF interference in 
Brazilian politics and economy. Specific concrete 
aims include, besides lobbying to obtain an audit 
of the external and international debts of Brazil, 
initiatives to reinforce moves against MAI and the 
FTAA (Free Trade Association of the Americas) and 
to establish closer liaison with other such 
initiatives world-wide.. 
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The Plebiscite is to run from Saturday 2 
September to Thursday 7 September 2000. 
Contact : Marcos Arruda - PACS Rua Joaquim 
Silva 56 - 80 20241-110 Rio de Janeiro Tel: 
(5521) 252 0366 Fax 232 6306 Pacs@ax.apc.org 
www.alternex.com.br/pacs 








Coordination of Jubilee 2000 Campaign : Father. 
Alfredo J. Goncalves CNBB/Social pastorals 
Secretariat: Father Bernardo CNBB/IBRADES 


FINALLY ... an opportunity to make your personal 
protest audible! | World Development Report on 
Poverty 2000/01 ON-LINE DEBATE 


In September 2000 the World Bank will publish 
the World Development Report on poverty, a draft 
of which is being widely circulated. The Bretton 
Woods Project and New Policy Institute have been 
selected to independently run a global on-line 
discussion of the draft from 21st February to 31st 
March 2000. The Bank is assigning great 
importance to the debate and Ravi Kanbur, lead 
author of the WDR will respond to the final 
conference summary. This is your opportunity to 
voice comments on the draft and _ potentially 
influence the final report. 


To join the debate complete the electronic sign-up 
form at: 
http://www. brettonwoodsproject.org/debate. html 
or contact: bwref@gn.apc.org . 








If | Could Change One Thing 


If we could peer through the fog of tear gas -- 
and mass media misrepresentation -- our vision 
would find in the recent anti-World Trade 
Organization demonstrations in Seattle the kernel 
of a social movement that could profoundly 
change our lives here in the Twin Cities. It could 
not only change fundamental power relationships 
and address inequities across society, but it could 
bring community and purpose to our daily lives. 


The Seattle demonstrations linked together a 
new generation of activists (such as the 27 
Macalester students who took part), veterans of 
the anti-war and civil rights struggles of the 1960s 
and 1970s, trade unionists, farmers, 
environmentalists, and activists from the peace 
and justice, anti-racism, feminist, and sustainable 
agriculture movements. One widely appreciated 
sign, obviously hand-made on the spot, read 
"Teamsters and Turtles, Together At Last!" US 
activists met their counterparts from other 
countries, as the virtual relationships of Internet 


organizing were replaced’ by _ face-to-face 
discussions, from workshops to street corner sit- 
ins. These new possibilities were expressed in one 
slogan among the many~ chanted _ by 
demonstrators: "This is what democracy looks 
like." Solidarity and community, words long 
bandied about by progressive activists of all sorts, 
leapt from the pages of books and the texts of 
speeches into the streets of Seattle, where they 
were given material existence by the actions of 
tens of thousands of protestors. 


This movement is as strong on theory as it is 
on practice. The protestors were well-prepared, 
not just strategically (e.g., in how to block the 
streets or how to behave after arrest) but also 
intellectually. They had read books and articles 
about economic globalization, the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the WTO. 
They had debated ideas over cups of coffee in 
their neighborhood as well as over the electronic 
channels of the Internet. At Macalester, students 
had organized a conference on issues of world 
trade a month before the Seattle events, eager to 
better educate themselves. In Seattle itself, 
activists organized round-the-clock workshops, 
lectures, films, and discussions. One Twin Cities 
participant reported that the teach-ins were so 
filled that there were people scalping tickets to get 
in. The outcome of much of the _ intellectual 
preparation prefigured and_ informed the 
protestors' experiences in the streets -- that 
issues of economics and politics, race, class, and 
gender, and labor and the environment are 
structurally connected within the world economy. 


The movement in Seattle was successful on 
many fronts. It stopped the WTO from achieving 
any of the goals it had come there to pursue. It 
raised the visibility of global economic issues, 
putting the WTO on the front page and the 
evening news rather than behind the closed doors 
that its participants have long prefered. And it 
brought protestors together from_ previously 
disparate movements and from distant corners of 
the world. Twin Cities participants reported, for 
instance, about the impressive exchanges of ideas 
between rank-and-file steelworkers from the Iron 
Range and women's advocates from Malaysia. 
The frequent swapping of email addresses 
suggests that these relationships will deepen in 
the years ahead. 


What would it mean to have a movement like 
this as a regular presence in the Twin Cities? The 
potentialities, it seems to me, are endless. When 
an employer, as the Holiday Inn Express recently 
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did, has the Immigration & Naturalization Services 
harass its workers rather than bargain with them 
like human beings, six thousand protestors could 
fill the streets of Minneapolis rather than the six 
hundred that did a month ago. Rallies to stop the 
execution of Mumia Abu-Jamal could fill the Target 
Center instead of the Cedar Riverside Peoples’ 
Center. Nonviolent civil disobedience against 
Alliant Technology's production of weapons of 
mass destruction could involve so many women 
and men that the day's production could be 
halted. Protests against the relocation of Highway 
55 would bring so many people into the streets 
that the MDOT, the Minneapolis police, and other 
authorities would be unable to carry them away... 
and the four oaks would be left standing for us 
and future generations to appreciate. 


The presence of such a movement wouldn't just 
mean numbers or coalitions. It would also 
generate a movement culture that would bring 
muralists, hip hop poets, labor troubadors, actors 
and directors, singers, and dancers together, 
provide them with diverse and engaged 
audiences, and encourage them to create rich, 
challenging, inspiring expressions of our dreams 
and visions. Together, as the surrealists have 
said, we could reach for the marvelous! 


Among ourselves, within the heart and soul of 
this movement, life itself would be poetry. Time, 
work, responsibility, and love would take on new 
meanings, along with community, solidarity, and 
democracy. Who knows what we might find 
ourselves aspiring? How might our very dreams 
change? 


It is not so far-fetched to imagine such 
possibilities here in the Twin Cities. There have 
been other times in our history when movements 
both deep and broad have coursed in our streets. 
The trolley strike of 1887, the Great Northern 
Railroad strike of 1894, the street car strike of 
1917-1918, the Teamsters strikes of 1934, the 
Hormel strike of 1985-86 all saw thousands and 
thousands of people in the streets, not only from 
the labor movement, but from neighborhood and 
community organizations, students as well as 
workers, activists from diverse movements as well 
as the unions. In the wake of one of these 
struggles, Meridel LeSueur was moved to write: "I 
felt my legs straighten. | felt my feet join in that 
strange shuffle of thousands of bodies moving 
with direction, of thousands of feet, and my own 
breath with the gigantic breath. As if an electric 
charge had passed through me, my hair stood on 
end. | was marching." 


Indeed, we could all be marching. 


Peter Rachleff rachleff@macalester.edur 





Peter Rachleff teaches history at Macalester 
College and is an activist in the labor movement 
and other movements for social justice. 


Globalization: understanding and action 


Review of Dean Baker, Gerald Epstein and Robert 
Pollin  (eds.), Globalization and _ progressive 
economic policy, New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1998, pp.514. 

David Held, Anthony McGrew, David Goldblatt and 
Jonathan Perraton, Global transformations. 
Politics, economics and culture, Cambridge, Polity 
Press, 1999, pp.515. 

Paul Hirst and Grahame Thompson, Globalization 
in question, 2nd edn, Polity Press, 1999, pp.318. 


by Mario Pianta 


Mario Pianta is Professor of Economic Policy at the 
University of Urbino and Researcher at ISRDS- 
CNR, Via De Lollis 12, 00185 Rome, Italy, 
pianta@www.isrds.rm.cnr. it 





Globalization is everywhere, but how should we 
understand it, and what can we do about it? These 
are the questions addressed by the three books 
here reviewed. 


Globalization in question, by Paul Hirst and 
Grahame Thompson, is a revision of the first 
edition of the 1996 book which raised much 
debate claiming that in the current emphasis on 
globalization there is much less than meets the 
eye. The authors' key points are that, first, the 
discussion on globalization should be set in the 
context of the evolution of the world economy and 
its power system in the last 150 years; second, 
they carry out an empirical analysis of the 
indicators of the gloal reach of several economic 
activities; third they relate economic processes, 
shaped by multinational firms and markets, to the 
the political and governance problems at the 
international and national level. 


Their conclusions are that, first, the current 
economy is not much different from that before 
World War | in terms of its international nature; 
second that there is little evidence of a systematic 
growth of truly global economic activities; third, 
that there is scope for economic policy by national 
governments. 
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The book has the merit of providing a sobering 
counterweight to much superficial enchantment 
with the wonders of globalization, and there is an 
element of substance in the authors' contention. 
The most important contribution is the analysis, in 
chapters 1-4, of the empirical patterns of trade, 
investment, finance, migration and _ other 
transborder economic activities, comparing the 
current growth with the situation of the past. 


The authors show how the early XX century 
already had extensive international economic 
interactions, aS measured by the ratio of trade 
and capital flows to GDP. However, the historical 
overview of the characteristics of the world 
economy fails to identify the different roles played 
by such activities a century apart, and to develop 
appropriate concepts for interpreting the evolving 
meaning and relevance of similar empirical 
patterns (a criticisms also raised in the book by 
Held at al., p.11) The treatment of the history of 
the world economy does not develop into a 
comphensive analytical framework, or a specific 
view of the’ international regime, leaving 
somewhat undefined the engines and actors of the 
international expansion. 


When the model of a standard international 
economy is contrasted with the "ideal type" of a 
truly global economy, the latter is built with 
extremely restrictive criteria; there is no reason to 
expect that a "true" globalization should proceed 
evenly in all directions across the planet, and not 
concentrate rather, as it does, on the core of more 
advanced countries first (the Triad); there is no 
reason to assume that only a truly "stateless" 
transnational corporation is evidence of 
globalization, while the current growth of 
multinational activity by firms still retaining a 
home base makes no difference with the old 
model of an international economy. Thus the 
evidence of increasing integration within the Triad 
and expanding multinational activity is 
simplistically interpreted as evidence against 
globalization, while a more complex analysis 
would be required. 


In the same vein, global markets are expected to 
lead to a convergence of economic activities and 
distributional outcomes - an argument which is 
made only by the most extreme _ neoliberal 
economists - and therefore deepening world 
inequalities are curiosly interpreted as proof of the 
lack of globalization (p.95). 


The urge to downplay the process of globalization 
pushes the authors also to downplay some of its 
effects. For instance, the impact of gloabalization, 
through trade and FDI, on current unemployment 
and falling wages in the rich countries is dismissed 
in a rather superficial way, alongside the possible 
impact of technological change, in favour of 
arguments based on labour market conditions (a 
theme favoured by neoclassical economists) and 
on social and institutional factors. 


Also the discussion on the constraints put by 
gloabalization on welfare policies in Europe (a new 
chapter of the revised edition) offers rather 
fragmentary evidence and, especially in the case 
of Italy, is overtly optimistic. Again, the aim to 
show that there is continuing room for national 
welfare policies leads the authors to downplay 
current processes. 


Finally, the discussion of the European Union, 
national sovereignty and governance are not high 
points of the book, as they venture in disparate 
fields. 


However, the policy argument of Hirst and 
Thompson is well grounded. They are right in 
insisting that globalization - apparently the result 
of free markets and economic forces - is in fact 
the product of a set of state decisions which in the 
past decades have liberalized trade, investment, 
finance and other economic activities. They are 
right in arguing that globalization is not an 
overwhelming force falling from above and 
dissolving the roots of state power. But they tend 
to disregard the specific constraints that the 
evolution of globalization puts today on the 
viability and effectiveness of particular national 
policies. 


Such issues are, quite appropriately, the central 
themes of the chapters in the book edited by 
Baker, Epstein and Pollin, Globalization and 
progressive economic policy. They address the 
neoliberal policies imposed by the IMF and the 
World Bank, the role and impact of multinational 
corporations, finance and the Asian crisis, the 
impact on = migrations, wages and_ the 
environment, and the consequences for 
macroeconomic policy. The common theme is the 
assessment of how globalization may influence the 
space for national economic policies of a 
progressive nature. The studies collected in the 
book have roots in the theoretical traditions of 
Keynes, Marx, Kalecki and Polany and combine in 
an interesting way theory, empirical evidence on 
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specific problems, and the analysis of policy 
options. 


The introduction by the editors does a good job at 
summarizing the terms of the debate on 
globalization and _ reviewing the _ conflicting 
evidence on its extent. Trade, FDI, finance, 
immigration, price and wage convergence are the 
aspects examined, and the neoliberal 
interpretation of the success of global markets is 
contrasted with an alternative explanation of the 
weakening of the power of state economic policies 
in the past decades, after the "golden age" of the 
1950-60s which combined a greater role of the 
state, rising public expenditure and fast growth in 
Western countries. 


The range of themes addressed by the chapters is 
too wide to be discussed here. Key arguments 
however include the criticism of the "liberal 
creed", in the chapter by Pieper and Taylor, who 
describe how IMF and World Bank policies have 
undermined social cohesion in the countries where 
they have operated, leading to greater 
inequalities. The chapter by Crotty, Epstein and 
Kelly looks at the impact of multinational 
corporations on home countries, showing that 
they find increasingly difficult to share among 
society the economic benefits of their activities. 


The impact on labour and employment is 
examined by Stanford and Larudee in the cases 
of Canada and Mexico after NAFTA. In the former 
the result has been a small fall of the income of 
workers, and a big new constraint on domestic 
policy, with a much reduced role of wages as 
determinants of output growth. 


In Mexico the evidence is that low wage workers 
did not benefit from the agreement, nor are likely 
to do so in the longer run, unless institutional 
changes are introduced. 


The policy options for full employment are 
examined in the final chapters of the book; the US 
and European countries are investigated by Baker 
in terms of the trade off between unemployment 
and inflation. The case of South Africa is studied 
by Harris and Michie, who contrast the dramatic 
development needs of the country with the 
cautious macroeconomic policies adopted by the 
post-apartheid government, justified by the 
external constraints, in terms’ of _ trade 
competitiveness, financial flows and exchange 
rate. After examining these issues, the authors 
argue that there is much room for expansionary 


policies which could also pull greater private 
sector investment. 


Finally, the chapter by Pollin enters in the details 
of expansionary policies, looking at the difficult 
requirements for international coordination and 
arguing for a domestic growth-oriented policy. 
Examining the potential external constraints, the 
implications of different driving forces 
(consumption or investment, public or private) 
and the way of financing the expansion,. he, not 
surprisingly, finds that countries would likely 
encounter balance of payments problems, and 
possible needs for capital movement controls and 
devaluations. 


The policy proposals which are more common 
across the chapters include the need for an 
expansionary demand policy, which is now seen to 
be without inflationary risks; the importance of 
favouring productive investment, as opposed to 
financial and speculative activities; the continuing 
role of public investment; the need for controlling 
to some extent capital movements and introduce 
reserve requirements for all financial institutions, 
learning the lessons from the Asian crisis; the 
introduction of the Tobin Tax on currency 
exchanges in order to stabilize financial markets 
and the monetary system. 


The overall conclusions of this collective effort 
argue that "globalization is real" (p.33), that it 
should be understood in the context of the 
institutions and circumstances of the time, and 
that action should develop first on domestic policy 
and second on reforming the international and 
regional institutions. 


The combination between economic activity and 
political issues is analyzed in detail in the book by 
David Held, Anthony McGrew, David Goldblatt and 
Jonathan Perraton, Global transformations. 
Politics, economics and culture. 


In fact, the book also deals with society, culture 
and the environment as well, appearing as a 
highly ambitious effort at charting the complexity 
of globalization in all fields. Moreover, the concept 
of globalization is reformulated in such a way as to 
be applied in all times, as an interpretation of 
virtually the whole history of mankind (from a 
Western perspective). 


The strength of the book is its method. It opens 
with a rigorous review of the globalization debate, 
summarized in the "hyperglobalist thesis", the 
"sceptical thesis", (including the view of Hirst and 
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Thompson discussed above), and the 
"transformationalist thesis" developed by social 
and political theorists, favoured by the authors. It 
proposes a clear definition of globalization as "a 
process which embodies a transformation in the 
Spatial organization of social relations and 
transactions - assessed in terms of their extensity, 
intensity, velocity and impact - generating 
transcontinental or interregional flows and 
networks of activity, interaction, and the exercise 
of power" (p.16). 


The authors then’ discuss how uneven 
developments in the extensity, intensity, velocity 
and impact of globalization can lead to a typology 
of different global outcomes, arguing that this 
should be conceived of as an open-ended process. 
Their concept of globalization is mainly that of a 
transformation in the horizon of human and state 
action, and this leads them to consider its 
trajectory as indeterminate; globalization might 
integrate or fragment the world economy, be 
peaceful of bellicose, egalitarian or polarizing. 


Having spelled out this analytical framework, the 
authors proceed to investigate the separate fields 
in which globalization develops, starting with 
politics and the state system - and political theory 
in fact influences the overall approach of the book. 
The economic aspects are explored in lesser detail 
and lead to little conclusive evidence, leaving in 
the dark the underlying dynamics of globalization 
and its driving forces in capitalist development. 


While the complex and comprehensive nature of 
Global Transformations makes it possible to 
account for a much wider range of events, and 
avoid the traps of determinism, on the other hand 
too often the argument sinks under the very 
weight of such complexity, making it impossible to 
understand causes, relations and effects. This 
weakness is most clear when the critical issues in 
the interpretation of globalization are approached, 
for instance the extent to which it can be seen as 
a "Westernization" of the world. Here the book 
acknowledges that "the contemporary era can 
claim to have only a single potential hegemonic 


power: the United States", but then it concludes - 
unconvincingly - that "the US has abandoned any 
pretensions to global empire or overt hegemony 
since its enourmous_ structural power has 
remained deeply inscribed into the nature and 
functioning of the present world order" (p.425). 


The wide-ranging historical perspective developed 
in the book stretches the concept of globalization 
beyond its reasonable limits, turning it into just 
another word for world history. The frequent 
sweeping analyses on empires, religions, cultures 
and states leave much to be desired and one may 
question the value of rewriting history in terms, 
for instance, of "early modern globalization, circa 
1500-1850". In fact, among the many disciplines 
from which the authors draw, the interpretation of 
economic historians is the least noticeable. 
Another suprising lack, in spite of few scattered 
references, is a discussion of the view of the world 
capitalist system of scholars such as Arrighi, 
Wallerstein or Amin, whose analytical frameworks 
address these very same questions (the same lack 
of discussion is found also in the book by Hirst and 
Thompson). 


While the weaknesses of Global Transformations 
are found when it turns to the past, a major 
strength is its look at the future of the political 
governance of a global system. While the two 
previous books value the experience of 
democratically controlled national state policy, this 
one looks at the possible ways to democratically 
control global power and policies, reviewing the 
projects of "liberal internationalism", "radical 
republicanism" and "cosmopolitan democracy", 
with their respecive aims of reforming, providing 
alternative structures and reconstructing global 
governance. These are interesteing directions for 
thinking about what is to be done with 
globalization. 


Mario Pianta ISRDS-CNR, Via De Lollis 12, 00185 
Roma, Italy tel. (39) 06 44879207, fax 06 
4463836, e-mail pianta@www.isrds.rm.cnr.it 





